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“INTELLIGENCER” 
SPECIAL OFFER 


Now is the time for club senders 
and other friends of Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer to put forth special efforts to 
secure new subscribers. For $1.50 we 
will send the Intelligencer to any new 
subscribers from the time order is 
received to the end of 1908. Of course 
when a transfer is made from one 


member of a family to another this is | 


a renewal and not a new subscription. 
If any one sends us two new subscrib- 
ers, we will send a third copy free to 
another new subscriber. Our offer to 
send the paper four weeks free to 
possible subscribers still holds good, 
as a number of these ‘‘possible sub- 


scribers’’ are now entered upon our | 


books as actual subscribers. 


HIGHER NEXT YEAR 


WE have a large stock of single 

stones in Tiffany mountings 

suitable for Engagement Rings. 
Prices from 20 to 150 Dollars. 
Buy now for future needs. 


GEO. C. CHILD 


20 South 10th Street 


Established 1810 
on North 2nd Street 


DIAMONDS WILL BE 


Finest Watch Repairing 
in Philadelphia 


NATHANIEL E. JANNEY 
Real Estate Broker 


1002 PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING 
15th and Chestnut Sts. 


Sales Rentals 


Collections Mortgages 


WATCH ASSURANCE 


qSTRBUSMED, 

Our policy of offer- 
ing none but the most 
reliable watches is an 
assurance of the best 
kind for you. Our men’s 
special $50.00 watch is 
top value at the price 
—14-kt. gold, open face, 
new models. 


RIGGS @ BRO., 310 Market Street 


Watches. Diamonds, etc 





Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 





WANTED. 


WANTED—AT THIS OFFICE, COPIES OF 
Friends’ Intelligencer for Ninth month 
2i1st, 1907. 


ANTED—A YOUNG WOMAN TO ASSIST 

with the care of a child one year old, also 

the general care of the house; other help kept. 
Address: No. 3, this office. 


WANTED—BY A MIDDLE AGED WOMAN, 
capable aid reliable, a position as working 
housekeeper; Address: No. 4 


this office. 


city or country. 


ANTED-—BY A COMPETENT SETTLED 
colored man of experience, a position as 
waiter or general helper in private family or as 
porter in store. Has best reference. Address: 
Martin Douglass, 1631 Waverly Street. Phila. 


OMAN FRIEND IN COUNTRY ONE-HALF 

mile from railroad and trolley, wishing com- 

pany, will give rooms or part of house free to 

desirable party. Addiess: Avondale, Route 1. 
Box 6. 


END QUARTER-—12 BEAUTIFUL POST 
Cards, Bucksand Montgomery Counties, Pa., 
post-paid—FURMAN, 2113 Columbia Ave., Phila- 
delphia. Will please you; photo-engraved half- 
tones. land 2 cent stamps accepted. Catalogue. 


VEN SHOULD MILK BE ADVANCED TO 
10 cents a quart, I can still supply your In- 
surance wants at regular company rates. Write 
me. DAVID K. FURMAN, General Insurance, 
Life Annuities, 2113 Columbia Ave., Philadelphia. 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


ERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 

Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
“I” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FOR SALE OR RENT 


TOCK FARM IN EASTERN NEBRASKA: 
2,800 acres—fine hay and pasture land, grows 
timothy, clover, bluegrass and alfalfa. Is adap- 
ted to raising horses, mules, cattle, hogs and 
sheep. Will make a fortune for the owner. Terms 
$55,000 ; $30,000 may remain on the land if desired 
Address W. Webster, Monroe, Nebraska. 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 
Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St.. Phila. 


C 
7” Mortgages 
On improved property in SEATTLE. Address 
HENRY C. ASH 
316 Baily Building, Seattle, Wash. 


TOUR AROUND THE WORLD 


Sailing from New York, Nov. 28, 1907, on S. 8S. 
“Moltke,” visiting Gibraltar, Egypt and the 
Nile, Ceylon, India, Burma, Straits Settlement, 
Java, China and Japan. Six months. Send for 
itinerary. 
112 WN. 19th Street 
EDWIN C. ATKINSON, "Risa 


, consequence, 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND CHERRY STREETS, ELEVENTH MONTH 2, 1907 


BUCK HILL FALLS 


The Annual Meeting of the Stock Holders of 
the Buck Hill Falls Company will be held in the 
Young Friends’ Association Building, at 15th and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, on Fourth-day, the 
6th of the Eleventh month, 1907 at 2 P. M. 


MORGAN BUNTING, Secretary. 


If You’re particular 
about your food insist on 
having 


ALLEN’S 


Sausage and Serapple 


Finest, cleanest, best in everv 
way. Look forthetrade- mark 
on every package. 


Clement E, Allen 
MEDIA, PA, 


organ Bunting. Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 


ARCHITECTS 
603 Chestnut Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


~ 


WINTER MILLINERY 
in all the latest effects 


E. BINDER 
1734 Columbia Avenue 
A large clientele of Friendly patronage 


Getting Married? 


Most Friends have us “do” 
the certificate. Some do not, 
and often have it wrong in 
The form we 
use is official. 


Price, genuine parchment, $8.00. 

‘On fine parchment paper, $6.00. 
Remember, too, that we furnish 
engraved invitations, with en- 
velopes, absolutely correct in 
every particular, at $7.50 for the 
first hundred. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 


WALTER H. JENKINS, 


Manager. 
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GOOD WORDS. XL. 


The Christ of history... remains for us the 
center of our faith, the ground of our assurance 
that we really know the character of God. He 
satisfies our deepest longings, as philosophy can 
never do, by giving us, at the back of all our 
problems, not merely*a Universal Consciousness, 
but a human heart of love. We recognize His 
Authority as that of the Eternal Word of God. 
Yet, when we ask how that authority is available 
for men, we are driven to answer, not through 
any infallible record of His spoken words, when 
here on earth, but through the presence of His 
living Spirit in our hearts. EDWARD GRUBB. 


THE FALL OF JERICHO. 
AN OBJECT LESSON. 
There is a fundamental inconsistency in the 
position of the so-called evangelical church of 
today; an inconsistency which is wholly unneces- 


sary but which there is little hope of overcoming. 
It stands committed to three mutually destructive 


propositions. 1. God’s will in ancient times is 
set forth in the law and history of the Old Testa- 
ment. 2. With Jesus came a new dispensation—a 
new morality. 3. We must accept and demon- 
strate the righteousness of both dispensations. 

The first and second propositions are consistent 
with the dispensation theory. The assumption is 
that right is merely the arbitrary will of- God. 
On this view he may today pronounce race hatred 
and extermination to be right, tomorrow brother- 
ly kindness is demanded, and next year lying and 
private assassination. Right is presented not as 
a matter of growth, a gradual working out among 
men, passing ever from worse to better as the 
centuries go by; it isa matter of fiat, or com- 
mand. Now all this isa consistent theory. But 
when we add to this that the conduct of one dis- 
pensation is to be justified by the moral code of 
another dispensation then we have and must have 
confusion worse confounded. Yet this is the de- 
mand of the present day evangelical teacher. 

There can be no better example of this confu- 
sion than the ‘‘Sunday School’’ lesson published in 
daily papers a week or so ago. 

The lesson is based on the story of the capture 
of Jericho. It is told with the most absolute lit- 
eralism as given in the book of Joshua. The 
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(Volume LXIV. 
Number 43. 


angel of the drawn sword appears and gives 
directions, the men of war march, 600,000 strong, 
about the city for six successive days, and seven 
times on the seventh day, the walls fall down and 
every living thing in the city is slaughtered to 
the glory of God save only the family of Rahab. 
We are told that the captured city was to ‘‘be- 
long to God,’’ this meaning that the people were 
to be exterminated and the property to go to the 
treasury of the Lord ‘‘increasing by so much the 
facilities for religious worship.’’ The object of 
this disposition of treasure was ‘‘to prevent a mer- 
cenary spirit. If once the thought of gain get- 
ting or of personal ease should seize upon the 
people, they would be corrupted and perverted’’— 
as proved by a quotation from the gospel of Mark. 

The apologetic explanation of the wholesale kill- 
ing is as follows: ‘‘At this distance of time this 
wholesale slaughter may appear to some as unbe- 
coming the character of the Almighty, especially 
as it constituted the beginning of a predetermined 
war of extermination. It must be remembered, 
however, that the age was one of blood, when 
great results could not be achieved by gentle 
measures. Moreover, the Canaanites were idola- 
tors. And finally, in working out his 
vast designs, the God of the whole earth sets up 
and casts down, turns and overturns, according to 
his pleasure. Who shall question the wisdom of 
his doings?’’ 

Now there are two deep seated absurdities in 
the presentation of this lesson. The first is in its 
being presented as a religious lesson at all. If 
we live under the Gospel, the moral code of the 
‘‘Law’’ has no relation whatever to our conduct. 
Its ‘‘right’’ will and should seem wrong to us in 
many cases. There are no lessons in conduct to 
be drawn from the actions of a people with a code 
of right wholly different and distinct from our 
own. If the two systems overlap it is merely a 
coincidence. No examples from the old dispen- 
sation have any weight to those living under 
the new. For purposes of moral education the old 
system should be kept as far out of sight as pos- 
sible. It should never be brought before imma- 
ture minds, ungrounded in the particular code 
under which they are to live. 

The second absurdity lies in the effort to modify 
the extreme cruelty of the old code as judged by 
the new. There is no occasion to judge it by the 
new. If right is wholly a matter of fiat, then 
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one right is as good as another so long as it lasts. 
And when another code is promulgated the old 
right ceases to have other than historical interest. 

The lesson before us jumbles the three contra- 


dictory theories into inextricable confusion. 
‘‘Who shall dare question God’s will?’’—here is 
the fiat code. ‘‘Man must be preserved from the 
love of wealth, condemned in the Gospel’’—here 
is the new dispensation. ‘‘It was a time of 
blood’’—here is concession to external conditions 
—the modern evolutionary point of view. And 
the conclusion—supposably a summing up of the 
valuable points of the lesson is ‘‘the method by 
which God executed his purposes’’—namely that 
of bloody extermination, ‘‘his power of removing 
obstacles’’—the levelling of a city wall!—and this 
of the Creator who swings planets in their orderly 
courses, who looses the bands of Orion, who 
calleth the stars by their names! And the “‘prin- 
ciples of this campaign are those of every cam- 
paign against evil’’—the old dispensation gives 
the law to the new. 

Contrast this theory of righteousness by fiat or 
law, with that of a gradually dawning righteous- 
ness showing its growth in the successive writ- 
ings of a people with a special genius for the 
sense of God. From this point of view the Old 
Testament, even in these barbarous old narratives, 
has deep value and interest, in showing the slow 
steps leading toward the level of the gospel mes- 
sage. On the other hand, from the point of view of 
the ‘‘two dispensations,’’ the Old Testament can 
have no value for religious or ethical instruction. 

The lesson displays total ignorance of the re- 
sults of historical study. It takes no note of the 
wholly artificial character of the narrative in 
Joshua: the exaggerated numbers (600,000 fight- 
ing men mean three millions of people, an impos- 
sible number for that barren land), the movement 
of the nation asasingle unit, the universal suc- 
cess and the total extermination of the Canaan- 
ites. All these are totally contradicted in the 
next book of Judges, where we are told that the 
tribes crossed the Jordan gradually, a few ata 
time, and that the Canaanites were only partially 
defeated. Indeed, we continue to hear of the 
Canaanites in the wars of the Judges, down to the 
time of David or later. 

The treatment of the topic is an excellent ob- 
ject lesson of the disadvantages of the use of the 
International texts, which puts such heathen mis- 
constructions into the hands of unthinking and 
untrained teachers to mislead both them and their 
pupils. They lead to false ideas of God, to a false 
reading of history and to a false balance in weigh- 
ing ethical values. JESSE H. HOLMEs, 
Swarthmore College. 


WHAT IS “SPIRIT?” 

[The following by William Tallack, of London, ap- 
peared in a recent issue of Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, 
and has been reprinted in a pamphlet. It may be of 
special interest at this time in view of the proposed con- 
sideration of the ‘‘Deepening of the Spiritual Life’’ at 
the Conference of Friends’ Associations at Swarthmore 
College on the 16th. ] 

Inasmuch as many excellent Christians, includ- 
ing eminent theologians, entertain differing opin- 
ions respecting the signification, or scope, of such 
elementary religious terms as “‘sin.’’ “‘righteous- 
ness,”’ ‘‘grace’’ and ‘‘faith,’’ the s‘milarly radical 
word ‘‘Spirit’’ may alsa be capable of being 
rightly regarded in various aspects. And in view 
of the prominence of this expression, in connec- 
tion with the beliefs and practices of the Society 
of Friends in particular, it may from time to time 
be advantageous to members of that body to give 
renewed consideration to the nature and relations 
of that which is‘termed ‘‘Spirit’’ or ‘‘spiritual.”’ 

Friends have, from the foundation of their So- 
ciety, made special use of the terms ‘Inward 
Light,’’ ‘‘Inward Teacher, or Monitor, ’’and ‘‘the 
Truth,’’ either as synonyms for the Holy Spirit, 
or as words meant to convey an idea of the chief 
office and nature of that sacred influence. And, to 
a certain extent, each of these descriptive names 
may be rightly applicable. 

Yet the question may fairly be raised whether, 
after all, the chief office of the Holy Spirit is not, 
more essentially, as an inspirer of love to God and 
man, than as an instructor or light giver. Per- 
haps, without irreverence, the teaching and en- 
lightening work of the Holy Spirit may, in com- 
parison with His gifts of love, be likened to the 
relation of moonlignt to sunlight. For in the 
realm of grace, as wellas in the physical world, 
light may not always be associated with warmth. 
Perceptive suggestion is, almost necessarily, less 
animating, less energizing, than those feelings 
which are aroused by the influence of love, 
whether human or Divine. 

The ‘‘Inward Light,’’ in some measure, dwelt 
in men’s hearts, even in those of intelligent 
Pagans, during the Old Testament ages, as has 
been the case in universal humanity since; but 
that gift does not appear to have been accom- 
panied by the warmth and power of love, because, 
apart from the self-sacrifice of Christ in the In- 
carnation and on the Cross, it did not furnish the 
chief material and existing object of affectionate 
devotion. 

There is a material distinction between the 
aspect of God as an inward Teacher and that of 
Him as an incarnate Person touching and sharing 
humanity in its relations of childhood and man- 
hood, temptation and poverty, voluntary mental 
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limitation and self-denial; and finally condescend- 
ing to the lowest depths of death and entering 
the silent tomb. His sufferings and compassions, 
and His wonderful submission to a painful death 
inflicted by persecutors whom, at will, He could 
have annihilated in a moment, but whom He per- 
mitted to shed His most precious blood—these, 
and other features of Christ’s human life, when 
realized as manifestations of the anointing, or 
indwelling, of Gods’s own Eternal Spirit in Him 
‘‘without measure,’’ or in infinite possession— 
have exercised an incomparably greater power over 
men’s affections than any Divine precepts, as such. 

The New Testament shows that it is the 
supreme office of the Holy Spirit to testify of the 
personal love of the Lord Jesus, as acted out, in 
the flesh, and visibly introduced into human his- 
tory. It was declared that the Holy Ghost (ina 
special sense of the Word) ‘‘was not yet given 
because that Jesus was not yet glorified.’’ His 
glory, in the cross, was promised to bring ‘‘fire,’’ 
or glowing love, into the hearts of the disciples. 
John had baptized with water, but the Lord Jesus 
was to baptize with fire. And this was specially 
fulfilled at Pentecost. The Apostolic reference, 
on that occasion, to ‘‘Blood and Fire,’’ pointed to 
an inseparable connection between Christ’s suffer- 
ing love and the warm response of the hearts of 
His believing children. 

God’s love to men, as pre-eminently shown in 
the death of Christ, is set forth as the central 
power of human salvation, both for the present 
and the future life. The redeemed souls in 
Heaven are represented as exclaiming in pros- 
trate devotion before their risen Lord—‘‘Thou 
wast slain and hast redeemed us to God by Thy 
blood, out of every kindred and tongue and people 
and nation.’’ 

It is very noteworthy that the Apostle John not 
only commences his First Epistle with the most 
complete references to the outward and visible 
manifestations of God’s love in Christ, as appeal- 
ing to eyes, ears and hands, but he also signifi- 
cantly declares that a testimony to the incarnate 
Saviour is not only the pre-eminent office of the 
Holy Spirit, but also the chief test of what is really 
‘‘spiritual.’’ For he writes—‘‘Hereby know ye 
the spirit of God. Every spirit that confesseth 
that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is of God, 
and every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh is not of God; and this 
is that spirit of Antichrist.’’ (1 John iv. 2, 3.) 

The physical body is the medium and aid of the 
purest and strongest human affections. Similarly 
the actual humanity of the Lord Jesus has ever 
been the chief help and stimulus of the profound- 
est ‘‘spiritual’’ devotion. 
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St. Paul proclaimed ‘‘Christ crucified’ to be, 
supremely, ‘‘The power of God unto salvation,’’ 
and the chief object of his own Apostolic concern; 
and he further stated, to the Corinthians, that he 
had delivered to them ‘‘first of all’’ that which he 
also received, how that Christ died for our sins— 
and rose again.’”’ And all through the ages of 
Christendom this voluntary death has been the 
primarily essential and most successful message 
of the Church Universal.* No branch of that 
Church can furnish, or possess, any message equal 
to it in influence or efficacy. Hence, if Quaker- 
ism has a ‘‘message,’’ it must be primarily that 
ancient one of the Apostolic Church; or at least 
any other message must be a subordinate one. 

Christ declared that love to God constitutes 
‘“‘the first and great commandment.’’ Hence it 
must also be the first and great subject of every 
Church’s message to the world and the very es- 
sence of truly ‘‘spiritual’’ worship and service. 

But can it be truthfully asserted that Quaker- 
ism has, at any period of its history as a Church, 
given in its own apprehended ‘‘message’’ that 
prominence to ‘‘Christ crucified‘’’ which the dis- 
ciples at Pentecost, and also St. Paul, attached to 
this fundamental object and stimulus of faith and 
love? 

Some Friends have, at times, expressed objec- 
tions to ‘‘emotional’”’ religion. But what is 
Christian love, or any genuine human love, if it 
be not emotion—deep and strong? ‘‘Spirit’’ is 
essentially emotion. And the Cross of Christ is 
its great central source. Mankind are aroused by 
emotion rather than by precept; by passion more 
than by instruction. It is the emotional Churches 
—whether Anglican or Roman, Methodist or Salva- 
tion Army—that attract the masses, or at least 
the comparative majority of those who join any 
Church at all. Whereas the less emotional 
Churches, such as Unitarianism and Quakerism, 
have singularly failed to attract in any similar 
degree. God Himself has constituted the human 
heart responsive to emotional sources. Indeed, 
the very terms “‘heart’”’ and ‘‘heart religion’’ 
often mean pious emotion. . 

Friends sometimes remark that, nowadays, 
multitudes of men and women are weary of the 
modes of other Churches, and are longing for the 
teachings of Quakerism. But do actual facts con- 
firm this conclusion? If it be so, why do not 
these multitudes come and enter the open doors 
of Friends’ meetings, where they would be wel- 
comed? But they do not come; and there is 
scarcely any sign that they are likely to. And 





* Tertullian says: ‘‘The death of Christ is the essence 
of the Gospel.’’ 
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how rare is it for an educated person to leave any 
other denomination for membership in the Soci- 
ety of Friends! 

Such a state of things is the more noteworthy 
in view of the increased activity and earnestness 
which, of late years, have characterized so many 
excellent members of this body, both younger and 
elder. May it not be the case that the ‘‘mes- 
sage’’ to those outside its ranks still needs broad- 
ening and deepening? 

The nature and comprehensiveness of the 
Divine Spirit is a matter of great practical impor- 
tanee. For there is always need for our Saviour’s 
solemn caution—‘‘If the light that is in thee be 
darkness, how great is that darkness!’’ The Uni- 
tarians have long recognized the Inward Light as 
their ‘‘Seat of Authority’’ and as one of their 
‘‘messages.’’ But at the same time they have, 
as a body, presented in special degree, the char- 
acteristic feature of giving wery little compara- 
tive prominence to the fact, and the love, of 
‘Christ crucified. ’’ 

Friends have often been reminded of the im- 
portance of a ‘‘return to first principles.’’ But 


‘‘Christ crucified’ is, and must always be, the 
very first principle of any vital and vigorous 
Christian Church. Where there is affectionate 
love of Him, there is ‘‘spirit’’—there is the Holy 


Spirit—there is ‘‘spiritual worship’’ And any 
mode of worship, or church arrangement, which 
actually promotes, or is accompanied by, a hearty 
love of the Lord Jesus is unquestionably ‘‘spirit- 
ual’’ even, it may be, though associated with 
ceremonial and ritual. A confirmation of this 
may be found in the daily observable fact that 
many High Churchmen and Romanists are, from 
the love of Christ, so devoted to works of self- 
denial and kindness to the poor and afflicted, that 
he must be a very bold person indeed who would 
affirm that Quakerism presents a superior measure 
of such personal abnegation. There is, further, a 
very important practical value in the realization 
of the Holy Spirit’s special office of promoting 
love to Christ, as mainly derivable from the con- 
templation of His acted-out sympathy in suffering 
and death. For it tends to bring to the soula 
deeper sense of the absolute necessity of prayer 
for that love, as a gift only to be obtained from, 
and maintained by, God Himself. This sense of 
need is not so decidedly consequent upon the con- 
ception of the Spirit as light. For the knowledge 
imparted by an Inward Light may be continuously 
retained in the mind, and may even become re- 
garded as the product of our own judgment; and 
may often be indistinguishable from the human 
reason, or intellect. But the case is very differ- 
ent in regard to our love of ‘‘God in Christ.”’ 
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For in proportion as we become acquainted with 
our own hearts, or with our true selves, we can- 
not fail to become, in some degree at least, con- 
scious of our coldness, our ingratitude and our in- 
sensibility, in view of such love as that of Christ. 
And this sense of our serious shortcoming (or, in 
other words, of our inherent sinfulness, or sepa- 
ration from the Divine nature), tends to draw us 
to prayer, for the gift of that loving response by 
ourselves, which, if it come at all, must be pro- 
cured from the Highest. And, like the Israelites’ 
manna of old, it must be sought daily, in order 
that our dependence on, and communion with, 
God.may be maintained. Our Lord, in His con- 
versation with Nicodemus, compared the Holy 
Spirit to the wind -— coming and going. For 
whilst He is, in one sense, an abiding Spirit, yet 
this is only as He is renewedly invoked, and 
humbly followed, in order to grant that abiding- 
ness in us. 

The Apostles, before Pentecost, had a peculiar 
and abiding possession of ‘‘light’’ and knowledge, 
derived from their personal discipleship, of some 
years’ duration, under their Lord’s own teaching. 
But even they still needed a ‘‘baptism of fire,’’ or 
of glowing affection. And it had first to be 
prayed for. After a united fervent invocation, 
for ten days, at last it came, in the form of 
tongues of fire resting upon each of them, as an 
individualizing gift of Divine love and energy. 

At several periods during the history of the 
Society of Friends some of its members have felt 
that there was need fora more comprehensive 
view of the Holy Spirit’s office as bearing witness 
to the historic Lord Jesus, than had usually been 
taken by the body. About the year 1835, events 
which had recently occurred in America drew con- 
siderable attention to this subject amongst Eng- 
lish Friends. The publication of ‘‘The Beacon’’ 
increased this. But the estimable author of that 
book, and his associates, expressed some extreme 
opinions which were felt by most Friends to con- 
vey an inadequate sense of the preciousness of 
the Holy Spirit asa perceptible Comforter and 
practical helper, and to substitute, disproportion- 
ately, the letter of the Scriptures for the living 
spiritual Word of God. Hence the measure of 
valuable truth and needed warning conveyed by 
‘The Beacon’”’ and its approvers, lost the weight 
and influence they might otherwise have pos- 
sessed. 

Broader and more balanced views of this sub- 
ject were urged in the ministry of such Friends 
as Joseph John Gurney, William Forster, and 
Stephen Grellet, as also subsequently by Benja- 
min Seebohm, Joseph Thorp, Bevan Braithwaite, 
and others. But latterly there has seemed to 
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some Friends to be, in the Society, a renewed 
danger of an undesirable narrowness and hesita- 
tion in reference to the comprehensive nature of 
the precious gift of the Comforter as the supreme 
glorifier of the historic Lord Jesus. In so far as 
any such tendency may actually exist, it may, 
therefore, be the more helpful that further thought 
should be directed to the actual signification and 
extent of the terms ‘‘Spirit’’ and ‘‘spiritual.’’ 

The ‘‘Divine Immanence’’ is, nowadays, a 
favourite and much-discussed synonym for the 
Holy Spirit. But that Immanence is more fully 
Divine in proportion as, by bearing an animating 
testimony to the Incarnation and Cross of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, this influence becomes a burn- 
ing as well as a shining Light. 


COLLEGE ATHLETICS FROM A MEDICAL 
POINT OF VIEW 

[Extracts which we find in the Literary Digest from an 
editorial in American Medicine, Philadelphia. } 

As civilization advances, the man of intelligence 
is becoming more of a brain-worker, directing the 
power of machines and the labor of animals or the 
lower races. Consequently a great musculature is 
really a parasite requiring time and labor to keep 
it healthy and also an undue amount of nourish- 
ment. Such men are not necessarily the best— 
indeed many of them die much earlier than is 
supposed, for they are physiological profligates. 
The digestive system is required to do much work 
unnecessary in men of lighter build, and in the 
race of life the least burdened have the advan- 
tage. Boys are naturally proud of muscular de- 
velopment and can usually be depended upon to 
work it up themselves without the unwholesome 
stimulation of a gymnasium designed for the de- 
fective. It does seem as though our college sports 
were developing muscles beyond all practical 
needs of educated men of intelligence. 

The dangers of great musculature are well 
Known. Such men are constantly tempted to an 
exertion for which the heart and arteries are not 
fitted, so that cardiac hypertrophy and arterio- 
sclerosis are the inevitable results. Savage man 
did not work hard as a rule; he hunted intermit- 
tently and lay idle betimes. The arteries can 
stand that kind of treatment, but not persistent 
high tension. Muscular workers do not live as 
long as the sedentary who are able to live nor- 
mally. Of course tailoring and such trades are 
fatal from infections due to confinement, but the 
clergy, who can live in the open air or at least in 
good air, are long-lived. Trades requiring great 
exertion, such as steel puddling, are very quickly 
fatal. Boys, then, need not be stimulated tode- 
velop a fatal degree of musculature; if anything, 
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they need restraint. There seems to be 
a serious neglect of duty to guard the boys against 
their mistaken enthusiasms. To claim lack of 
power will not do, for every faculty can expel a 
student who defies them by playing any forbid- 
den games—gambling or athletic. In view of the 
fact that the brutalizing exhibitions of beefiness 
are harmful and that the men who need develop- 
mental exercise do not get it on the bleachers, 
and the further medical fact that severe training 
in youth is extremely prejudicial to health and 
longevity, it is a severe condemnation of Ameri- 
can college faculties that they have so neglected 
the boys who have been confided to their care. It 
is an axiom of the racing world that a ‘‘Derby 
colt’”’ is ruined for life by overstraining while 
immature and never does much afterward. The 
same law holds as to boys. College sports 
should benefit scholarship, and it is time to in- 
quire why they are harmful even in the least de- 
gree. If they were regulated so that they would 
serve the purpose for which they exist, the statis- 
tics would be reversed. Sensible men will wel- 
come the time when the class honors will be taken 
by those who are also excellent in sports. At 
present, a student who desires to excel in scholar- 
ship is compelled to shun the sports—and this is a 
hygienic blunder for which we may blame the 
college faculties. 


GOOD LOOKING TEACHERS. 

William McAndrews, principal of the Girl’s 
Technical High School, New York City, has an 
article in the American Primary Teacher for 
Ninth month in which he says that the ideal 
woman teacher should possess five things: good 
health, good temper, good looks, good voice, good 


sense. Before calling him unreasonable for in- 
cluding good looks in this list it is well to read 
what he says on this point: 

“‘T never knewa good teacher who was not 
good looking, for the qualities of mind that make 
teaching good cannot exist without affecting the 
facial expression. How can the features be illu- 
minated by the kindly thoughts and sympathetic 
interest necessary to good instruction without be- 
coming beautiful? Therefore it seems to me that 
good looks are requisite for a good teacher. 

‘*You hear no end of preaching nowadays about 
beautifying the schoolroom. They tell us (don’t 
you agree with them?) that a place where young 
and unformed minds are spending five hours a 
day through the most impressive period of their 
lives ought to be made so beautiful that it will 
exert a constant, though unconscious educative 
influence upon the minds and hearts of the child- 
ren. What more effective way is there to bright- 
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en a room than to put a handsome woman in it as 
the centre of attraction? You smile at this. 
That’s the odd thing about our people. The 
Americans and the English seem to be the only 
nations in the world who are afraid or ashamed of 
discussing personal beauty. We have had only 
two prominent educators that have sufficiently 
braved this curious ridicule to point out the im- 
mense advantage of selecting personally attrac- 
tive teachers to have charge of children. These 
two are Colonel Parker and Stanley Hall, the most 
heartily unorthodox and independent school men 
the generation has produced. Colonel Parker 
used to urge the selection of good looking teach- 
ers, and the maintenance of a school system that 
consciously aimed to preserve their good looks 
from damage by worry, irritation, and fatigue.”’ 








MEDICAL ADVERTISING IN RELIGIOUS 
PAPERS. 


For a year or two past Samuel Hopkins Adams 
has been showing up in Collier’s Weekly the kind 
of advertising that has been given room in reli- 
gious periodicals. A short time ago the state- 
ment was made that the only religious papers 
whose columns were free from advertisements of 
patent medicines were those published by the 
Quakers and the Christian Scientists. This state- 
ment has since been modified and ‘‘papers that 
are given a clean bill or are charged with nothing 
more than unwitting lapses are The Christian 
Register (Boston, Unitarian), Universalist Leader 
(Boston), Catholic Monitor (San Francisco), Cath- 
olic Tidings (Los Angeles), American Hebrew 
(New York), American Israelite (Cincinnati), 
Congregationalist (Boston), Presbyterian Stan- 
dard (Charlotte, N. C.),’’ Zion’s Herald (Boston, 
Methodist), and others. 

Since the attention of the public has been called 
to this kind of advertising, some papers, writes 
Mr. Adams, have been stirred to action ‘‘through 
awakened conscience or sense of shame, some 
under the lash of criticism from their subscribers, 
some because of waning prestige, influence, and 
circulation, consequent upon the discrepancy be- 
tween editorial standards of godliness and adver- 
tising columns given over to the seven devils of 
quackery.”’ 

He further says that foremost among the influ- 
ences for reform are ‘‘the clean religious papers,’’ 
for ‘‘the very fact that they maintain themselves 
without taking blood-money is at once an accusa- 
tion against their less consistent compeers and a 
refutation of the plea that without the money of 
quackery a religious paper cannot be self-support- 
ing.’’ In proof of this he quotes The Christian 
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Advocate (Methodist) of Nashville, Tenn., which 
has this rule: 

“That as far as possible advertisements of 
patent medicines be eliminated, and that if any 
are admitted they must be of articles free from 
narcotics and an undue proportion of alcohol, and 
such as make no spurious claims as to what the 
medicines will accomplish.’’ 

The managers of this paper say: ‘‘At present, 
when we are more rigid in the scrutiny of adver- 
tising than ever before, and when we have three 
regular editors on our staff instead of two, as has 
been customary, the paper is self-sustaining.’’ 

‘*Moreover,’’ adds Mr. Adams, ‘‘the Nashville 
Christian Advocate pays for its contributions, 
which few religious journals do. It would seem, 
therefore, to be, like its denominational brother, 
the New York Christian Advocate, an illustration 
of how an intelligent and conscientious standard 
of advertising helps rather than hinders a reli- 
gious paper.’”’ 


THE TRAGEDY OF COLOR. 

Whatever America has to show in heroic living 
today, I doubt if she can show anything finer than 
the quality of the resolve, the steadfast effort 
hundreds of black and colored men are making 
today to live blamelessly, honorably and patiently, 
getting for themselves what scraps of refinement, 
learning and beauty they may, keeping their hold 
on a civilization they are grudged and denied. 
They do it not for themselves only, but for all 
their race. Each educated colored man is an am- 
bassador to civilization. They know they havea 
handicap, that they are not exceptionally brilliant 
or clever people. Yet every such man stands, 
one likes to think, aware of his representative 
and vicarious character, fighting against foul im- 
aginations, misrepresentations, injustice, insult 
and the naive unspeakable meannesses of base 
antagonists. Every one of them who keeps de- 
cent and honorable does a little to beat that oppo- 
sition down. 

But the patience the negro needs! He may not 
even look contempt. He must admit superiority 
in those whose daily conduct to him is the clearest 
evidence of moral inferiority. We sympathetic 
whites, indeed, may claim honor for him; if he is 
wise he will be silent under our advocacy. He 
must go to and fro self-controlled, bereft of all 
the equalities that the great flag of America pro- 
claims—that flag for whose united empire his 
people fought and died, giving place and prece- 
dence to the strangers who pour in to share its 
beneficence, strangers ignorant even of its 
tongue. That he must do—and wait. The Welsh, 
the Irish, the Poles, the white South, the inde- 
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fatigable Jews may cherish grievances and rail 
aloud. He must keep still. They may be hys- 
terical, revengeful, threatening, and perverse; 
their wrongs excuse them. For him there is no 
excuse. And of all the races upon earth, which 
has suffered such wrongs as this negro blood that 
is still imputed to him asa sin? These people 
who disdain him, who have no sense of repara- 
tion toward him, have sinned against him beyond 
all measure. Harper’s Weekly. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
1907. Lesson No. 45. Eleventh month 10th. 


JOSHUA RENEWING THE COVENANT WITH 
ISRAEL. 


GOLDEN TExT.—Choose you this day whom ye will serve. 
Joshua 24: 15. 


THE SCRIPTURE of the Lesson is Joshua 24: 14-28. 


After the Israelites had made conquest of the 
land of Canaan it was divided among the tribes 
so that the people of each knew in what part to 
make their homes. The warriors of Reuben, Gad, 
and the half tribe of Manasseh had stayed with 
the other tribes all this time, helping them to get 
possession of the land. Now that the fighting 
was over they were no longer needed, and Joshua 


blessed them for what they had done and sent 
them back to their own people on the east side of 


the Jordan. Before crossing the river they built 
a great altar on its western bank. The men of 
the other tribes took this to mean that they were 
going to offer sacrifices to some other god than 
Jehovah, and they started to make war upon the 
two anda half tribes. Before attacking them 
they sent an embassy to ask why they had built 
the altar. The builders explained that they had 
set it up as a memorial, so that future generations 
might know that the descendants of Reuben, Gad 
and Manasseh had a right to join the tribes west 
of the Jordan in the worship of Jehovah. This 
explanation ‘‘pleased the children of Israel; and 
the children of Israel blessed God, and did not 
intend to go up against them in battle, to destroy 
the land wherein the children of Reuben and Gad 
dwelt.’’ 

“‘And the Lord gave unto Israel all the land 
which he sware to give unto their fathers; and 
they possessed it and dwelt therein. There 
failed not aught of any good thing which the Lord 
had spoken unto the house of Israel, all came to 
pass.”’ 

After eighteen peaceful years Joshua, who was 
now an old man, called the elders of Israel togeth- 
er and delivered his first farewell address, which 
is found in the twenty-third chapter. The key- 
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note of this address is that God will help and pro- 
tect those who cleave unto him, but will bring all 
evil things upon people who disobey his command- 
ments. 

Soon afterward Joshua assembled the tribes at 
Shechem and addressed them for the last time. 
He briefly recounted their history from the days 
of Abraham, and reminded them of all the bless- 
ings that they enjoyed. The. passage which has 
been chosen for our lesson contains his closing 
words. His desire was toimpress upon his people 
that if they wished to prosper they must serve 
the only true God. The people responded to his 
appeal and said to him, ‘‘The Lord our God will 
we serve, and his voice will we obey.’’ 

Joshua in his old age seems to have forseen 
some of the evils that afterwards came upon the 
people of Israel. In the land which they had con- 
quered many of the former inhabitants still lived 
and worshipped other gods. It would naturally 
happen that there would be marriages between 
the Israelites and the people of the conquered 
tribes. Again and again many of the Israelites 
during their wanderings, had lost faith in Jeho- 


‘vah because of the hardships that came upon 


them, and had set up idols and worshipped them. 
Living among an idolatrous people it was to be 
expected that many would again sin in the same 
way. Toprevent this as far as possible Joshua 
made a very solemn covenant for and with them, 
before his death, and set upa great stone asa 
witness that they had chosen to serve Jehovah. 
The Israelites are often spoken of as God’s 
chosen people. The central thought of our lesson 
is that those who would receive strength from 
God must themselves choose to serve God. God 
speaks to all, but only those who listen can hear 
his voice distinctly. His will is revealed in its 
fullness to such as desire to know it and to be 
guided by it. Every one must choose whether he 
will serve the God that dwells within him or 
whether he will yield to his brute impulses and 
desires. When the soul asserts itself and says, 
“‘T will be guided by the Holy Spirit,’’ then it 
stands on the mount of transfiguration. After 
the choice has been made there must be a con- 
stant yielding to the guidance of the spirit in 
order to serve God ‘‘in sincerity and in truth.”’ 


TOPICS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—Joshua’s Concep- 
tion of God. Joshua’s Prophecy (chap. 23: 11-16). 


FOR INTERMEDIATE CLASSES.—What was Joshua’s 
device? Locate on the map the land alloted to each tribe. 
Who was the father of Abraham? To what land did 
Abraham go? What was his son’s name? What two 
sons had Isaac? Where did Jacob and his children go and 
why? What two brothers led the Israelites out of Egypt? 
Where did the Amorites dwell? What do you know about 
Balaam the son of Beor? 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 2, 1907. 


OUR NEED TO-DAY. 


This is pre-eminently a material age. The 
trend of life is away from introversion and philo- 
sophic meditation toward constructiveness and 
activity. There was atime in the days of the 
Renaissance when every man’s ambition was to 
be an artist, especially a religious artist. In 
their early days colleges based their curricula 
upon the humanities. Churches dealt with the 
promulgation of doctrine and Sabbath schools 
taught the catechism and texts of. scripture. 
These things have been superseded by a general 
desire to accumulate riches, by a period of enor- 
mous inventive activity, by an increase in the 
number of material conveniences all about us 
which almost dazzles us. The demand in educa- 
tion is for technical schools, not for instruction in 
the liberal arts. Churches have relegated dogma 
largely to the back ground and developed great 
activity in philanthropy and the evolution of 
social life. Sabbath schools are striving toward 
scientific and scholarly instruction in the Bible. 
The Society of Friends has felt the force of the 
world movement toward a different civilization 
though it has not moved in the full current of the 
stream of progress. We all need more things 
than our fathers, our personal peculiarities of 
dress and speech have largely gone into history, 
we have passed from an era of lethargy intoa 
period of great outward activity. Committees 
and conferences push each other for time. We 
are concerned to look after all kinds of philan- 
thropies. We want to take hand in civic affairs, 
to assist with the settlement of the Mormon ques- 
tion and the race problem of the South. We have 
schools for Bible study and lesson helps to aid 
teachers in the critical interpretation of its teach- 
ings. Weare active in promoting the social life 
among our members. We are certainly not ina 
state of passivity nor inertia. 

But in our zeal for execution, ‘‘for doing 


things’’ which we hear so much about, we may 
fail to broaden and deepen the current of spiritual 
life of which our material activities should be but 
the expression. We may be justly pleased with 
our philanthropies if we are prompted to them by 
a genuine sense that all mankind are the children 
of God and we are agents of the Father’s service 
in helping our brothers. We are gratified with 
our progress toward more complete historical and 
critical knowledge of the Bible and with improved 
methods of First-day school instruction. Yet the 
fundamental reason why we study Isaiah and 
Deuteronomy is not to gain correct critical con- 
clusions, but to see the working in human life of 
the spirit of God which brooded over the waters 
centuries ago, and is still at work in the hearts of 
men, fashioning them into His image and like- 
ness. Good pedagogy in our First-day schools is 
greatly to be desired, but the goal upon which the 
eyes of every First-day school teacher need con- 
stantly to be fixed is not the building up a struc- 
ture of knowledge, but the. development of spirit- 
ual life. Young Friends’ Associations, with their 
widely varied methods of working out their pur- 
pose, should have the same vital thought in mind, 
viz. : that their real value consists in the develop- 
ment, through historical, philosophic, or socio 
logical interests which can be successfully trans- 
lated into life, of real dynamic spiritual force on 
the part of the membership. 

Religious meetings are always conceded to be 
for the purpose of the renewal of the spiritual 
life. Many who attend fail of such refreshment 
because they really do not know how to seek it, 
and the habit of looking to the galleries instead 
of to the Father for the thought of the hour, les- 
sens greatly the probability of true spiritual com- 
munion. The Society of Friends needs more than 
anything else just now to teach and practice its 
own cardinal principle of Divine light and lead- 
ing. And not only religious meetings need to be 
held with a renewed sense of spiritual presence, 
but our teachers and preachers need to feel that 
except they work toward the attainment of a 
more complete spiritual communion for their 
pupils and listeners, their work is like the house 
built upon the sands. Every week-end conference 
should grow out of an earnest desire to spread the 
work of the spirit and all who work on our phil- 
anthropic committees should feel that their com- 
mission and the ability to perform their work, 
depend upon the measure of their understanding 
of the ways of God as well as those of man. 

We welcome every added activity, we rejoice in 
broader knowledge and widening interests, but 
we call upon our membership especially at this 
time to ‘‘mind the Light,’’ that the new Quaker- 
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ism may be strong in the vital things which all | 


men daily need to help them live the fullest and 
richest lives here on earth. A religous society 
which does not rely on creed nor dogmas, which 
has no confession of faith, is safe to maintain life 
and efficiency only while it is illuminated by the 
same light which led George Fox to become the 
leader of a new religious order. 


The Jesus Christ in whom I believe was, in all 
the stages of his life, a human being. His divin- 
ity was the Spirit within him, ‘‘and the Spirit is 
God.”’ —Lew Wallace. 


FROM A SWARTHMORE GRADUATE. 


As an ex-student of Swarthmore College, Class 
of ’77, I should like to give my views as to the 
acceptance by the Trustees of the College, of the 
bequest of Friend Anna Jeanes. 

Iam a firm believer in athletics, in the true 
definition of the term, and it is my wish that my 
son should devote the proper time to out door 
sports, believing that it will be an aid in develop- 
ing his mental as well as physical condition. I 
have witnessed many College contests and enjoy 
them, and have no word to say against intercol- 
legiate games: so far as to my feeling in this 
direction. 

Now the question arises; shall the Trustees of 
Swarthmore College refuse an offer of $1,000,000, 
in order to continue a few games of football, bas- 
ket ball, etc. There are, in my mind, two good 
reasons against refusing this bequest. 

First, Swarthmore College is for the education 
of both sexes, and I think the rolls will show that 
more than a majority of the students are young 
women. Is it just and fair to them, who do not 
and cannot take part in intercollegiate games, to 
be deprived of the immense benefit that might be 
derived from the income from this splendid gift? 

Second, I am sorry to believe that a Friend of 
ordinary financial worth can no longer educate his 
children at Swarthmore. The prices of admission 
to the College have risen in the past decade, so 
that it is out of the question for persons of small 
means to send their children to our chief college. 

When I was at Swarthmore, the charge for tui- 
tion was $300. What achange has arisen since 
then. Now is it not possible thata part of the 
income from this bequest might be used in provid- 
ing scholarships for twenty-five or thirty students 
each year, aiding children of Friends who are not 
able to afford the present expense, yet who desire 
a college education. Would not this accomplish 
far greater good than can be gained by a few in- 
tercollegiate games each year. 

Sandy Spring, Md. HENRY HALLOWELL MILLER. 
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ADDITIONAL WHARTON DORMITORY AT 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


It is announced at Swarthmore College that 
Joseph Wharton has signed the contract for the 
foundation for another section of Wharton Hall, 
the boys’ dormitory of Swarthmore College. It is 
understood that the work of excavation will begin 
at once in order that the foundation may be 
finished this fall. The architects will be Bunting 
& Shrigley of Philadelphia and the contractor is 
William Provost of Chester, Pa. 

In 1902, Joseph Wharton gave $50,000 for the 
erection of the first section of the new dormitory 
which now stands on the west campus of the Col- 
lege and which has become a well known home 
for the young men students. This year every 
room in the dormitories is occupied and there is 
a waiting list of about twenty students who have 
taken rooms in the village, and anumber of stu- 
dents were prevented from entering this year on 
account of the crowded condition of the dormi- 
tories. 

The plans for the new foundation show that the 
section will be erected west of the present section, 
leaving a third section to be added later which 
will connect the two wings and complete a dormi- 
tory, the total cost of which will be over $150,000. 

Joseph Wharton has been interested in Swarth- 
more since its foundation and for a number of 
years has been President of its Board of Mana- 
gers. Ata recent meeting of the Board he was 
made Chairman of the Committee to investigate 
the value of the Jeanes bequest to Swarthmore 
College. His judgment will have great weight in 
the settlement of the matter. He was one of the 
original contributors to the stock of the Corpora- 
tion. In 1879, he built the present Meeting-house 
on the campus. When modern science began to 
demand a larger place in the College in 1881, he 
gave $10,000 of the $25,000 which it required to 
build and equip Science Hall. In 1888, he gave 
$50,000 to endow the Joseph Wharton Professor- 
ship of History and Economics. His gift of 
$50,000 in 1902 for the first section of Wharton 
Hall has already been mentioned. When*Andrew 
Carnegie offered to give $50,000 to Swarthmore 
for a Library building on the condition that the 
College raise a similar amount, Joseph Wharton 
contributed $10,000 toward this endowment and 
helped to make possible the acceptance of the 
gift. Andrew Carnegie’s personal friendship for 
Joseph Wharton was no doubt the means of inter- 
esting him in Swarthmore College. 


~ The man who never worries is often the cause of 
much anxiety to others, who have to carry the 
burdens he casts off.—Christian Register. 
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THE BATTLE WITH THE DRINK EVIL. 


DELAWARE’S NO-LICENSE CONTEST. 


The special election in Delaware next Third- 
day will, in the minds of many people even out- 
side the ‘‘Diamond State,’’ throw the more parti- 
san contests in other commonwealths into eclipse. 
One can feel this thrill of moral warfare almost 
as soon as he touches Delaware soil. This local 
option contest found earnest representation in the 
late meeting of the Concord First-day School 
Union held in Wilmington. 

It was the writer’s privilege to take part in the 
propaganda of this local option campaign on the 
19th of last month, at Mill,Creek, just on the bor- 
der line of the State. But Wilmington is the 
storm center of the Delaware contest, and there 
is just the least danger that in the intense desire 
to have the vote of the State’s chief city lined up 
on the right side, the rural districts may be neg- 
lected. It is never safe to take it entirely for 
granted that the country will certainly do right, 
while the town is considered in doubt. 

The liquor men in Delaware are plentifully sup- 
plied with literature, nearly all of it appealing to 
the cupidity of the wage earners and tax payers. 
With almost tearful pleading the liquor men want 
to know what the tax payers and business inter- 
ests of the state are going to do when the liquor 
fraternity all over the commonwealth are forced 
to shut up shop. It does not seem to have oc- 
curred to these people that the business men will 
be benefitted by enjoying the money spending 
proclivities of the wage earners before the salvon 
keepers have taken their big toll from the people’s 
industrial earnings. By conferring the liquor 
selling privilege in return for a little lift at the 
tax budget, the ordinary tax payer plays the part 
of the man who went out for wool and returned 
shorn. No liquor tax can be made big enough to 
pay more than a tithe of the pauper and criminal 
expense induced and entailed by the liquor traffic. 

Constant acts if not sins of omission on the 
part of the Philadelphia daily papers make one 
curious* The city of Wilmington, within a few 
miles of Philadelphia is seething with excitement 
over this local option contest. The material for 
any number of ‘‘news spreads’’ is lying around 
loose in Delaware, yet the Philadelphia dailies 
allowed the condition to increase in intensity for 
weeks, without paying any attention to it either 
in their news or editorial columns. Live matter 
of this kind was passed by on the other side while 
a waiting public was told all about Mark Twain’s 
experience in eating raw turnips. Perhaps some 
wise newspaper man, or layman with real insight, 
can tell us why the Philadelphia dailies remained 


so long silent touching the local option turmoil in 
Delaware. 


TO STUDY THE LIQUOR PROBLEM. 


Plans are being perfected for a conference 
under the care of both branches of Friends for 
the study of the liquor problem. The conference 
will probably be held in Philadelphia the 7th and 
8th of Third month. The purpose is to have the 
best equipped persons to be found, deal with the 
different phases of the problem. It is hoped to 
get some well-informed man from Georgia to 
throw all possible light upon the condition of the 
problem in the South, and the means that are 
being adopted for solving it. The relation of the 
saloon to practical politics, will be considered by 
some expert in that phase of the question. The 
present judicial aspects of the liquor situation 
will be presented by Judge Artman, of Indiana, 
or some other equally competent authority. One 
session of the conference will be reserved by the 
Friends, in which they will endeavor to find out 
what they ought to do about it. It will be the en- 
deavor to hold the conference in the scientific 
spirit, with the real student desire to get all pos- 
sible knowledge out of the presentation of the 
various phases of the problem to be presented. 
The Intelligencer will keep its readers posted re- 
garding the conference and its features as they 
develop. H. W. W. 


That which secured for the early Hebrew shep- 
herd his health, his peace of mind and his sense of 
connection with the Unseen, became the basis for 
the most wonderful and widespread religion the 
world has ever known. Perhaps, at this moment, 
we need to find that which will secure the health, 
the peace of mind, and the opportunity for nor- 
mal occupation and spiritual growth to the hum- 
blest industrial worker, as the foundation for a 
rational conduct of life adapted to an industrial 
and cosmopolitan era. 


—Jane Addams in Newer Ideals of Peace. 


WHITTIER CIRCLES AND CENTENNIAL. 

The suggested programs for the Whittier cen- 
tennial are ready, and may be had in quantities 
of ten for ten cents in one or two cent stamps. 
Orders have been received from a few neighbor- 
hoods. Whether these programs are used or not, 
it is hoped that some observance of the day may 
be made in every Friendly community. The 17th 
of Twelfth month is Whittier’s birthday. This 
falls on Third-day and if it is more convenient it 
is suggested that the centennial exercises may be 
held on First-day the 15th. 
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We trust that the Whittier Reading Circles that 
have finished the course of 1907, will promptly 
report, and prepare to take up the next year’s 
course. . 

The third year’s course of reading will scon be 
published. While it is suggested that the courses 
be taken in order, new circles may take which- 
ever course seems most desirable. 

The circle in Christiana reorganized for the 
second year’s work the evening of the 8rd of 
Eleventh month. Lansdowne has practically and 
faithfully completed the second year’s course. 
We hope that new circles may be formed, and old 
ones promptly re-organized. | 

All inquiries regarding the Whittier Centennial 
or the Reading Circles, should be addressed to 
Henry W. Wilbur, 140 N. 15th Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


We care less each day for the heroism connected 
with warfare and destruction, and constantly ad- 
mire more that which pertains to labor and the 
nourishing of human life. The new heroism 
manifests itself at the present moment in a uni- 
versal determination to abolish poverty and dis- 
ease, a manifestation so widespread that it may 
justly be called international. 


-——Jane Addams in Newer Ideals of Peace. 


CONCORD FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


The meeting of the Concord First-day School 
Union, which was held at Wilmington, Del., 
Tenth month, 19th, was generally conceded by 
those present to be one of the most successful of 
recent years. The gathering was largely attended 
by representatives and delegates from the thirteen 


schools which form the Union. A varied and 
helpful program was carried out during the two 
sessions and there was liberal discussion. These 
semi-annual meetings prove a great benefit to 
those who attend them and a source of much help 
and encouragement to various First-day schools. 
After the reading of the Scripture, the roll call of 
delegates showed that nearly all were present. 
The reports of the constituent schools were en- 
couraging in almost all instarices and contained 
plans and suggestions for future work, which have 
been conceived by earnest and conscientious su- 
perintendents. Swarthmore has reorganized a 
college class and is rapidly extending its methods 
and means of instruction; Lansdowne has a larger 
school and is establishing a Cradle Roll; Wilming- 
ton has been doing much effective work for ‘‘local 
option;’’ Willistown is progressing rapidly in 
modern methods of teaching; Chester has been 
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active in flower missions; Darby is active in mis- 
sion work and has a monthly paper, ‘‘The Experi- 
ment.’’ Darby and Chester have new superin- 
tendents for the year, and both these schools and 
West Chester have a large class which meets after 
First-day school for the study of the principles 
and testimonies of the Society of Friends. 
Providence has been unable so far to secure a 
superintendent; Middletown has few members 
but is working zealously. Newtown has received 
much help from visiting other schools; Goshen 
reports noticeable progress; Birmingham finds 
trouble in holding pupils after the age of 14; and 
West Chester has organized a young people’s class 
which studies contemporary ethical problems. 
The reports were discussed by Edwin J. Durnall, 
Katherine Stevenson, Clara B. Miller, Herbert P. 
Worth, Eva Walker, Ezra Fell, Anna Darlington, 
Emma C. Bancroft. Kate D. West, and the clerk. 

The question for discussion during the morning 
session was, ‘‘What apparatus is desirable for 
First-day school work and how can it best be 
used?’’ The discussion was opened with a paper 
by Mary A. Yarnall of the Darby School, the 
thesis of which was a plea for more extensive use 
of maps, charts, blackboards, blocks, sand tables, 
pictures, stereopticon views, and lantern slides, 
in connection with First-day School work. Schools 
are conducted on such widely diverging lines that 
it is difficult to lay down any fixed rules as to the 
kind of apparatus to be used and how best to use 
it when introduced. The teacher should never go 
before a class without having prayerfully and 
zealously mapped out each lesson. For the 
teacher’s supplementary reading the writer sug- 
gested ‘‘The Harmony of the Gospels,’’ by 
Stevens & Burton, Forbush’s ‘‘Travels and Life 
of Jesus,’’ and ‘‘The Life of Jesus of Nazareth, 
by Rhees. 

In the general discussion which followed, the 
purchasing and use of lantern slides was com- 
mented upon by Lucy Biddle Lewis of Lansdowne. 
Oliver Moreland, a Friend from Birmingham, 
Eng. gave a helpful and practical talk on similar 
work carried on in some of the First-day schools 
of England, where colored slides are used to illus- 
trate the life of Jesus. At the recommendation of 
Emma C. Bancroft, of Wilmington, the matter of 
procuring slides and stereopticon pictures was 
referred to the Yearly Meeting’s Committee. 

The use of kindergarten methods with the 
smaller children was introduced by Mary Pyle of 
Wilmington, and Professor Benjamin F. Battin of 
Swarthmore told of twenty to thirty little tots of 
the Swarthmore First-day School, who sit on little 
chairs around small tables piled with blocks in 
true Froebelian fashion. 
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The advantages of separate class rooms for the 
various classes, the need of modern methods of 
teaching and high grade work, the excellent op- 
portunities offered at Swarthmore College by Pro- 
fessor Holmes’ new courses for First-day school 
and Sabbath school teachers, were briefly com- 
mented upon by the clerk. Dr. Holmes later out- 


lined in detail the courses at Swarthmore. Other 
phases of the above questions were discussed by 
Katherine Stevenson, Herbert P. Worth, Mary 
Whitson, Caroline Hadley, Lucy B. Lewis, Frank 
Maris, Anna M. Bunting, and Henry Wilbur, who 
emphasized especially the importance of each 
member of the society reading the Friend’s Intel- 
ligencer. David Ferris spoke of the need of the 
teacher being guided by constant and daily appeal 
to the inner light in all teaching. Sarah B. Flit- 
craft closed the morning session with a brief and 
effective appeal for the cultivation of the artistic 
side of the child’s nature in the development of 
character. 

An exercise by seven Wilmington children be- 
gan the afternoon session. A class then gave 
‘*Thoughts to Live By,’’ which was a well chosen 
exercise in which good thoughts were most ex- 
cellently given. Apropos of the great struggle 
which is now waged in Delaware against the 
liquor traffic, a selected group of ‘‘Principles on 
Temperance,’’ was read by one of the older pupils 
of the Wilmington School. In an object lesson, 
Alice E. Smedley of Willistown brought outa 
practical application of the parable of the ravens 
feeding Elijah, by showing how a burgomaster 
fed some hungry children. This lesson showed, 
‘*We need io have faith in God; we need to do 
our share in life’s work.”’ 

David Ferris read and commented upon some 
forceful words of Pres. Joseph Swain in which he 
emphasizes the value of our hearts and minds 
being filled with deep earnest conviction and re- 
ligious spirit. 

George A. Walton, of Philadelphia, the princi- 
pal speaker of the afternoon chose as his subject, 
‘‘The Character of Jesus; How to Study It.’’ In 
introducing his remarks he spoke of the great 
struggle which the good people of Wilmington are 
now carrying on with the liquor traffic. These 
people are like Jesus because they are men and 
women of strong character, men and women of 
warm and noble hearts and high ,ideals which 
cause them to fight against evil. The Friends 
have been character builders and leave to their 
posterity a rich heritage. What we need most in 
the present day is character building. The ur- 
gent problem of today is how to put the character 
of Jesus nearer and closer to young people. We 


need to apply the life of Jesus to our social life.: 


| eous Father. 


It may be accomplished through the public school 
or the First-day school, but is essentially the work 
of the latter and should be given as a connected 
historical study. It is’ not a study of which 
people-easily tire and should not be confined to 
lesson leaves but the class ought to run on its 
own questioning power. The speaker outlined 
in a very definite manner the method of teaching 
the life of Jesus to children over fourteen years of 
age. 

In the discussion, Dr. Holmes introduced his 
remarks with an illustration of how to study the 
character of Jesus. A student observed sketch- 
ing an object looked at the object for a long time 
and then painted a very little. There was much 
observation and study with little painting. Jesus 
was a great character, a great mind, and we need 
to look at this character long and to think about 
it. A great amount of contemplation is neces- 
sary. It wasa short life with few facts which 
are summed up in four short gospels in which 
there is constant repetition. We need to study 
now this phase, now that. Earnest and intensive 
thinking with constant meditation are necessary. 
The teacher does not have to make the character, 
the great Creator has done that and we havea 
little partnership which must be taken up not 
lightly but seriously, with deep earnestness and 
with a real joy. 

Henry Wilbur showed how it is possible for us 
to reproduce, in a measure, the character of Jesus 
in our own lives. ‘Phe character should not be 
kept aloft but made a part of our daily life. It 
may not be possible to put moral instruction in 
the public schools as a separate branch of study, 
but it is possible and indeed imperative that this 
teaching be- given in connection with history, 
philosophy, and other branches of learning. 
More thought should be given to the spiritual side 
of life and less to the money making and bread 
winning. 

A general discussion followed by Frank Maris, 
Alexander Price, Mary Thompson, and Mary A. 
Yarnall. 

The next meeting of the Union will be held at 
Chester during Fourth month, 1908. 

BirD T. BALDWIN, Clerk. 
ANNA W. CLOUD, Assistant Clerk. 


Prayer must be, not the vain repetition of the 
Gentile, but the passionate cry of the soul that 
seeks a knowledge of God, the reverent concen- 
tration of the whole inner being upon its supreme 
ideal, that movement of the soul which leads it 
into light and love and the presence of the right- 
—John Wilhelm Rowntree. 
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RECESSION AL. 

Now along the solemn heights 
Fade the Autumn’s altar-lights; 

Down the great earth’s glimmering chancel 
Glide the days and nights. 
Little kindred of the grass, 
Like a shadow on a glass 

Falls the dark and falls the stillness; 
We must rise and pass. 


We must rise and follow, wending 

Where the nights and days have ending, — 
Pass in order pale and slow, 

Unto sleep extending. 

Little brothers of the clod, 

Soul of fire and seed of sod, 
We must fare into the silence 

At the knees of God. 


Little comrades of the sky, 
Wing to wing we wander by, 
Going, going, going, going, 
Softly as a sigh. —Charles G. D. Roberts. 


BIRTHS. 

CLOUD.—At the home of Lavinia P. Yeatman, near 
Kennett Square, Pa., to Wilmer Taylor and Annie Eaton 
Cloud, on Tenth month 13th, 1907, a son who is named 
Weldon Heyburn Cloud. 


MARRIAGES. 
HART—McCURDY.--At Youngstown, Ohio, Tenth 
month 12th, 1907, Florence McCurdy, of Youngstown, to 
Charles Hart, of Chicago, son of Samuel and the late 
Ellen E. Hart, of Doylestown, Pa. 


KENT—YARNALL.—At the home of the bride, on 
Tenth month 16th, 1907, by Friends’ ceremony, and in the 
presence of a committee appointed by Swarthmore Month- 
ly Meeting of Friends, Homer Simmons, son of J. Sim- 
mons and Mary L. Kent, and Mary Heacock, daughter of 
Ellis W. and Grace Yarnall, all of Swarthmore, Pa. 

PICKERING—MICHAELS.—At Roxborough, Philadel- 
phia, Tenth month 16th, 1907, by Friends’ ceremony, Ed- 
ward Pickering, Jr., of Woodbourne, Pa., and Georgia 
Michaels, of Roxborough, Philadelphia, 


PRICE—LUKENS.—At the home of the bride, on Tenth 
month 19th, 1907, by the order of Friends and under care 
of Swarthmore Monthly Meeting, Charles Evans, son of 
Ferris W., and Ellen H. Price, and Gertrude, daughter of 
David L., and Phebe Lukens, all of Swarthmore, Pa. 


DEATHS. 

BROWN.—In Camden, N. J., on Sixth-day, Tenth 
month 4th, 1907, Edith H. Brown, daughter of William I. 
and Mary C. Brown. Interment at Harleigh Cemetery. 
In long suffering, cheerful; in bitter trial, patient; in 
all vicissitudes, submissive; and now translated into the 
eternal lite that is in the presence of God. 


DANFORTH.—Horace P. Danforth died at the home of 
Nancy Butterworth, near Fosters, Warren County, Ohio, 
Tenth month 6th, 1907, aged 74 years, 4 months, 19 days. 

He was a great sufferer for years but attended Indiana 
Yearly Meeting held in Eighth month last, every day. 
Although he realized the sands of life were running low, 
his desire was to become a member of the Society which 
was granted; he therefore was a member of Miami 
Monthly Meeting, Ohio, at the time of his decease. E. 


EVANS.—Jason S. Evans, youngest son of the late 
David and Rachel Burnet Evans, died at his home in 
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| Cincinnati, Ohio, Eighth month 3rd, 1907, aged 74 years, 


four months, 22 days. 


EVANS.—At his home, Waynesville, 
month 17th, 1907, Joel Evans, aged 91 years, seven 
months, 4 days. He held many offices of trust, both in 
the county and the Society of Friends, having been Quar- 
terly Meeting treasurer for nearly forty years in succes- 
sion. He and his brother, Jason S., were members of 
Miami Monthly Meeting held at Waynesville, Ohio. 


JONES.—At his home, in Philadelphia, Second month 
21st, 1907, Nathan Haines Jones, son of Barclay and Mary 
H. Jones, in his 48th year; a member of Chester Monthly 
Meeting held at Moorestown, N. J. He was a dutiful son, 
a kind father, a loving brother, and a genial companion. M, 

JONES.—At her home in Mt. Holly, N. J., Third 
month 31st, 1907, of typhoid fever, Elizabeth Stokes, wife 
of B. Henry Jones and daughter of Wm. Henry and 
Sarrah M. Ballenger, in her 3lst year. This dear one 
was always ready to do for others, whatever her hands 
found to do, unselfish, and kind to all. She was a loving 
daughter, a devoted wife and mother; her five little ones 
sustained a great loss in her removal. While her life 
work is over the remembrance of her by many will not 
soon fade away. MM. Hd. 


Ohio, Ninth 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The work of Friends’ University [at Wichita, Kan.] 
began on the 9th of Ninth month. Friends’ University 
has this year a much larger enrollment than ever before, 
and this will, in all probability, be the most successful of 
the ten years of its history. American Friend. 


Earlham College has opened this year under the most 
favorable auspices in the sixty years’ history of the insti- 
tution. The faculty is strengthened and increased in 
numbers, and almost $100,000 has been added to the ma- 
terial equipment within the past twelve months. The 
total enrollment for the year will be close to 500. 

—American Friend. 

At the recent sessions of Ohio Yearly Meeting of those 
Friends sometimes spoken of as conservative, held at 
Barnesville, Ohio, ‘‘A very interesting report’’ says the 
Philadelphia Friend, ‘‘was read from our boarding school 
committee calling forth much comment. The conditions 
noted and the bright prospects for the school are very 
encouraging. The interest manifested by the younger 
members throughout the meeting was a feature worthy of 
comment. The reports on primary schools show that 
there are 439 children of school age within our limits-—a 
gain of nine over last year. There were also schools 
taught within the limits of nearly all of our Monthly 
Meetings during the past year.’’ 


The American Peace Society’s delegation at the Six- 
teenth International Peace Congress at Munich numbered 
fifteen members, namely, Daniel G. Crandon, Kev. Bradley 
Gilman, Miss Anna B. Eckstein, George Fulk, Edwin 
Ginn, Edwin D. Mead, Lucia Ames Mead, Miss Alice 
Jones, Miss Marian Lyman, Mrs. S. L. Pratt, Joseph 
Shippen, Mrs. Joseph Shippen, Rev. James L. Tryon, 
Miss Lyra D. Trueblood and Benjamin F. Trueblood. Sec- 
retary Trueblood and his party stopped briefly in London, 
The Hague, Amsterdam, Berlin, Dresden, and after leav- 
ing Munich visited Venice, Florence and Rome, and sailed 
from Naples on September 20, reaching New York on 
October 4. At the Hague, Dr. Trueblood and Mr. Tryon 
had somewhat extended interviews with both Mr. Choate 
and General Porter. They found both these gentlemen 
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most cordial in their reception and frank in talking of 
what the Conference was trying to do. They came away 
confirmed in their previous conviction that the American 
representatives at The Hague were very able men and that 
they were conscientiously doing everything in their power 
to carry out to the full their instructions and to meet as 
far as possible the strong desire of the American people 
that the Conference might result in a great advance 
toward the permanent organization of peace, on a judicial 
basis, among the nations of the world. If the Conference 
does not result in what was reasonably expected of it, 
the fault will not be with Mr. Choate, General Porter and 
their American colleagues. —Advocate of Peace. 


Friends [of the Yearly Meeting held at Arch Street] at 
Coatesville, Pennsylvania, have rented a room for their 
meetings the coming winter, and it is expected that meet- 
ings will be resumed with the opening of the coming 
month. The room is centrally located at Third Avenue 
and the main street, Lancaster Avenue, a few minutes’ 
walk from the Pennsylvania Railroad Station. The trol- 
ley line to Downingtown and West Chester passes the cor- 
ner and that to Parkesburg and points west is within a 
few minutes walk. It is hoped Friends in more favored 
neighborhoods will have this little body in mind, and that 
it will be strengthened by occasional visits of sympathy 
and spiritual help. A fund is already started for the 
purchase of a suitable lot and the erection of a meeting- 
house, adapted not only to meetings for worship, but for 
those of the Monthly, and it may be also of the Quarterly 
Meeting, Coatesville is the center of industrial activity 
in the territory of Caln Quarterly Meeting and the perma- 
nance of this meeting is largely involved in the firm estab- 
lishment and healthy increase of the local meeting. Sev- 
eral families of Friends reside in the town, and an attend- 
ance of twenty to thirty-five persons was maintained 
throughout last winter. The Friend (Philadelphia). 


A Friend in Indiana writes: ‘‘I hesitated at first as to 
whether or not it was the right thing [to hold the next 
Conference at Winona Lake] thinking that the distance 
was so great for Eastern Friends that the Conference 
might be a very small affair, but the results already ac- 
complished, it seems to me, are an ample reward, and 
should cause an extra effort to be made upon the part of 
all of our membership to be present at the Conference.’’ 


A ‘‘Pilgrimage’’ from Philadelphia into Virginia is 
described in the Friends’ Intelligencer, and reads like 
another rendering of a ‘‘Tramp.’’ It lasted from the 
10th to the 26th of Eighth month, during which time 
many places were visited and many pleasant expeditions 
were made. The object of the visitors, to become ac- 
quainted with their fellow Friends, was explained to each 
community visited by George Walton, ‘‘the father of the 
expedition,’’ and the hope expressed that other Pilgrim- 
ages would result, from Virginia to Philadelphia, from 
East to West and West to North. Eleanor D. Wood was 
one of the pilgrims and had opportunities of speaking of 
Woodbrooke and other activities of English Friends. 

—British Friend. 

The Summer School at George School, Pa. which was 
attended by Douglas and Clare Pepler, Herbert and Doro- 
thea Wood and Sarah and Mary Pumphrey has been a suc- 
cessful time with its inspiring lectures, its good vigorous 
fun and happy social life. The Friend’s Intelligencer 
gives a short account of its various activities. 

—British Friend. 

ReubenP. Kester of Grampian, Clearfield Co., Pa. has a 
prospect of attending West Philadelphia meeting (35th St. 
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and Lancaster Ave.) next First-day the 8rd at 11 a.m. 
He will also attend an appointed meeting at the same 
place in the evening at 8 o’clock. 


Among the visiting ministers at Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting will be Edward Grubb, editor of the British 
Friend (London,) Reuben P. Kester, of Grampian, Clear- 
field Co., Pa., Henry W. Wilbur, of Swarthmore, Pa., (a 
member of New York Monthly Meeting.) 


A letter received by one of the editors of the Intelli- 
gencer from Jane C. Washburn, of Chappaqua, N. Y., 
describes a delightful trip through Norway last summer. 
She and her mother spent 27 days in the interior of that 
charming country, or coasting its shores. There were 
twelve others in the party and they drove in five open 
carriages. In this way they came into close touch with 
the people, who showed their great kindness and hospitali- 
ty. The letter says: ‘‘Stopping for lunch or for the 
night at farmhouses, the family silver was used on the 
table. We had an abundance of native dishes. Ptarmi- 
gan and delicious salmon trout were common and the home 
cooking excellent. Every nook and corner of their plain- 
ly furnished homes was scrupulously clean.’’ 


West Philadelphia Meeting was well attended last 
First-day morning. Henry W. Wilbur had a message 
that found lodgment in many hearts seeking light. He 
drew a comparison between the Temple worship of the 
Jews at Jerusalem and the simplicity of worship practiced 
by Christ and his disciples. On next First-day, Eleventh 
month 8rd, Reuben P. Kester, of Grampian, Pa., and 
Keziah R. Wilkins, of Medford, N. J., expect 
to attend. Friends always find a welcome and strang- 
ers are curdially invited by the membership committee. 


Some musicians, who frequently take their meals at the 
Y. F. A. Building have volunteered to give a concert in 
the Auditorium, on the evening of Eleventh month 6th, 
the proceeds of which will be given to the House Com- 
mittee to aid in furnishing the new rooms at 15th and 
Race Streets. The musicians are Florence E. Dudley, 
soprano, Josephine Logan, contralto, Helen Ware, violin- 
ist, Edward Shippen Van Leer, tenor, John W. Pommer, 
Jr., pianist (see calendar.) 


Edward Grubb, of England, will deliver two addresses 
on ‘‘Christian Discipleship,’’ in the Friends’ meeting- 
house, Woodstown, N. J., on Fifth and Sixth-days, 
Eleventh month 7th and 8th, at 7.30 p.m. Each evening 
a meeting for worship will follow the address. 

The Friends in Pasadena have been holding meetings 
for worship regularly every First-day morning since our 
Conference last summer and they have been very well 
attended. This last First-day (Tenth month 20th) we 
were to meet with the Yeo family and they invited us to 
bring our lunches that we might hold a business meeting 
in the afternoon. Over thirty Friends came and were 
present at both meetings. After our morning meeting we 
all enjoyed the social intercourse and felt that it was 
good to be together. At two o’clock, Charles Lewis 
called the meeting to order. He reported that he had 
$600 in the treasury toward our meeting-house. We then 
discussed the need of a Bible class and it was decided to 
organize one and.to use the First-day school leaflets on 
‘‘The Bible as Literature.’’ This class is to be helda 
half hour before meeting each First-day. 

We also discussed the work of the Y. F. A. for this 
winter and it was the general opinion that it would be the 
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best plan this year to hold its meetings in the evening 
once a month and to make them more in the nature of a 
social and literary gathering. There was a great deal of 
interest and enthusiasm shown at this meeting. We feel 
that we are most fortunate in having with us Mary Mc- 
Allister and Matilda Garrigues. 


The Willson family held a reunion at Delaware Park, 
Buffalo, N. Y., early in Ninth month, the occasion being 
in honor of the return of the younger brother, Alfred B. 
Willson, and his daughter, Elsie, from San Jose, Cal., 
after an absense of seventeen years, and of Alfred E, 
Dixon, of Oakland, Cal., who had been away over two 
years. Alfred is a son of Ezra and Annie Kester Wilson, 
who were members of East Hamburg Monthly Meeting. 
There were forty-five kinsfolk and several old family 
friends at the reunion, among these being Michael and 
Emily Willson Muma from Coldstream, Ontario, Nellie 
Dixon from Michigan, Edward Willson from Burton, N. 
Y., and Amos Willson from Springbrook, N. Y. The 
guests enjoyed a good dinner and some hours of pleasant 
reminiscences before returning to their several homes. 


EDWARD GRUBB AT RACE STREET. 


A meeting arranged under the care of the General Con- 
ference Committee for the Advancement of Friends’ Prin- 
ciples will be held in Race Street meeting-house, Phila- 
delphia, at 8 p.m. of Seventh-day, the 3rd, the day of 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting. 

Edwrad Grubb, of Croydon, Eng., editor of the British 
Friend, who is returning from attendance as a fraternal 
delegate of London Yearly Meeting to the Five Years’ 
Meeting of the American Friends at Richmond, Ind., will 
be the speaker. The subject will be ‘‘The Ministry in the 
Society of Friends.’’ 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
PHILADELPHIA.—The first fall meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held Tenth Month fourteenth, in 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 


{In sending in notices for the Calen- | 
dar they should be put in the usual 
form, so that they need not be re- | 
written. They must be in not later 
than Third-day morning. ] 


11th mo. 2nd (7th-day) —Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting, at Race Street, | 
Philadelphia, at 1 p.m.; Ministers | 
and Elders, the following Second-day, 
at 3 p.m. 


llth mo. 2nd (7th-day.)—Edward 
Grubb of Croyden, England, Editor of | 
the British Friend, will address a 
meeting, under care of the Advance- 
ment Committee, in Race Street Meet- 
ing House, at 8 p.m. 

llth mo. 3rd (ist-day.)—New Gar- 
den, Pa., Young Friends’ Association, 
at the home of Willis A. and Maude 
Mercer Cooper. 

llth mo. 3rd (1st-day.)—At Friends’ a 
Home for Children, 4011 Aspen Street, 
West Philadelphia, meeting for wor- 
ship, at 3 p.m. 


llth mo. 3rd (lst-day.)—Byberry, 
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the auditorium, with an attendance of 150 or more. The 
program was opened by an account of the pilgrimage made 
this summer to different meetings and homes of Friends 
through Maryland and Virginia, The side of the hostess 
was given by Edna V. Thomas, who spoke of. the pleasure 
in receiving the pilgrims at her home at Sandy Spring, 
Maryland. George A. Walton, one of the visiting party, 
told of the meetings they visited, and of the hospitality 
and spirit of feliowship which met them everywhere. He 
strongly urged that more of these journeys be made, so 
that the spirit of fellowship may be further developed. 

A very interesting talk was given by Caroline Hadley 
on the recent conference held at George School. She dis- 
cussed the conference from a religious and social stand- 
point, and gave a very clear idea of what took place to 
all those who were not fortunate enough to be present. 
After a piano solo the meeting adjourned to enjoy refresh- 
ments and a good social time. Anna J. LIGHTFOOT, Secy. 


NORRISTOWN, PA.—The Norristown Friends’ Asso- 
ciation opened its meeting for the fall with a social meet- 
ing held at the home of Ellwood Roberts, Ninth month 
30th at eight o’clock. There wasa large attendance. 
Refreshments were served and a most pleasant and social 
time enjoyed by all. Its first regular meeting was held 
in the meeting-house, Tenth month 20th. The president 
opened the meeting with a Scriptural reading. Susan J. 
Sheppard answered very ably the question, ‘‘Give some 
history of the origin of Overseers in Friends’ meetings. 
What are their duties?’’ Joseph Hilles read a poem by 
Dr. Walker written for the bicentennial of Merion meet- 
ing, followed by the ‘‘History of Merion Meeting,’’ 
written for the same occasion, read by Ellen L. Thomas. 
Martha Platt then gave the Current Topics. The subject 
for discussion ‘‘ What is the objection of some Friends to 
proselyting? Would our meetings be benefitted thereby ?’’ 
was answered by Freas Styer and Isaac Richards. After 
a few moments of silence the meeting adjourned to meet 
Eleventh month 17th, when Dr. Edward Janney is ex- 
pected to address the meeting. 


BERTHA SLINGHUFF Harry, Secretary. 


Pa., Friends’ Association, in meeting 
| house. 


llth mo. 3rd (lst-day.)—Meeting at 

| Odd Fellows’ Hall, Hockessin, Del., 

| at 2 p.m., in the interest of Local 

| Option Campaign in Delaware; held 

| under care of Philanthropic Committee 

| of Western Quarterly Meeting, and 

to be addressed by Henry W. Wilbur. 

llth mo. 3rd (l1st-day.)—Meeting of 

| Friends at White Plains, N. Y., at 
| home of Elizabeth Komori. 


llth mo. 3rd (ist-day.)—At Chi- 
chester, Delaware County, Pa., a 
Circular Meeting under the care of a 
committee of Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ing. 

1lth mo. 3rd (ist-day.)—In Phila- 
delphia, at’Race Street, after-meeting 
conference, at 11.45 a.m.; ‘‘Condi- 
tions During the Exile;’’ discussicn 
opened by Jane P. Rushmore. 

lith mo. 3rd (ist - day.) — West 
Philadelphia Meeting (35th and Lan- 
caster ‘Avenue), attended by Reuben 
P.' Kester of Grampian, Pa. 
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Owing to the rapid growth in the volume of 
our business, amounting to over 100% in the past 
six months, we are obliged to increase our equip- 
ment to meet the needs occasioned by this growth. 

We offer for sale a few shares of our Capital 
Stock, par $50.00. 

We are incorporated under the laws of the 
State of Pennsylvania, have a practically new, 
up-to-date plant and dividends are assured. 

The building in which we are located is owned by the President. 
Both of the officers are Friends. 


Anyone looking for an investment should not neglect this 


opportunity. 


Full particulars upon inquiry. 


1010 Cherry Street 
Edw. T. Biddle, Pres. and Treas. 


llth mo. 3rd (lst-day.)—An ap- 
pointed meeting at West Philadelphia, 
at 8 p.m., attended by Reuben P. 
Kester. 

llth mo. 4th (2nd-day.)—Ministers 
and Elders Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting, at 3 p.m. 


lith mo. 4th (2nd-day.) — Nine 
Partners’ Half - Yearly Meeting, at 
Nine Partners’, N. Y., at lia. m. 
Ministers and Elders, Seventh-day be- 
fore at3 p.m. Meeting First-day at 
11 a. m. 

llth mo. 5th (8rd-day.) — Media, 
Pa., Friends’ Association, at Friends’ 
School House, corner Washington 
Street and Gayley Terrace, at 8 p.m. ; 
‘‘A Summer Abroad,’’ Alice Fussell; 
music by May Fairlamb. 


llth mo. 6th (4th-day.) —In the 
Auditorium of Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation, a vocal and_ instrumental 
concert, at 8.15 p.m. Tickets will be 
issued and information in regard to 
them may be had from Eliza H. Wor- 
rell, 140 N. 15th Street. 

llth mo. 7th (5th-day.)—Abington 
Quarterly Meeting, at Byberry, Phila- 
delphia, at 10 a.m.; The train leav- 
ing Reading Terminal, Philadelphia, 
at 9.17 4.m., will be met at Somerton. 
Ministers and Elders Meeting, day 
before, at 11 a.m. 
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| at 7.30 p.m. 


Philadelphia, Penna. | 


Ambler, M Co a | an 
e ontgomery unty, | ciation. 


Pa., 


| School Association of 


| a.m.; 
day, at 10 a.m. 


The proposition is entirely safe and desirable. 


J, Linton Engle, Secy. 


llth mo. 7th and 8th (5th and 6th 
days.)—Edward Grubb, in Friends’ 
Meeting House, Woodstown, N. J., 
(See Notes and An- 
nouncements). 

llth mo. 8th (6th-day.)—An enter- 
tainment and social evening, at 17th 
and Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, at 
8 p.m., under care of Junior Confer- 


| ence, 


llth mo. 
town, N. J., 


sth (6th-day.)—Moores- 
Young Friends’ Asso- 


llth mo. 8th (6th-day.)—Chester, 
Friends’ Association, in the 
meeting house, at 8 p.m. 

llth mo. 9th (7th-day.)—First-day 
Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, Annual Meeting, in 


| Race Street Meeting House; morning 
| and afternoon sessions. 


llth mo. 9th (7th-day.) — Salem 
Quarterly Meeting, at West Meeting 
House, near Alliance, Ohio., at 11 
Ministers and Elders, same 


llth mo. 9th (7th - day.)—Miami 
Quarterly Meeting, at Waynesville, 
Ohio., at 10 a.m.; Ministers and 
Elders, day before, at 2 p.m. 


11th mo. 9th (7th-day.)—New York 


MY US A Monthly Meeting, at 15th and Ruther- 





